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Understanding 


Ar Oglethorpe University, in Atlanta, Georgia, our Society main- 
tains the Rowley Chair of Human Understanding. At this small but 
superb college, praised by leading educators everywhere, the students 
are daily exposed to expert instruction in the humanities and their 
minds are being made receptive to the value and importance of one 


God — one world. 


Today, the whole world is witnessing a struggle for the minds of 
men. It all narrows down to communism versus democracy—slaves or 
free men. Dr. Weltner, President of Oglethorpe, and his faculty must 
be pleased these days with the knowledge that their splendid school 
is serving as a pilot plant for instruction in human understanding — 
pleased, also, because so many other universities have followed their 
example and created similar programs. It all has to do with Kind- 
ness, Understanding and Compassion for all living creatures — and 


that is exactly what the world needs so desperately today. 


Who among us can imagine humane societies flourishing under 
communism? There are no private charities of any kind, to our 


knowledge, in Russia. 


The world today needs courage to face an uncertain future. It 


needs faith and courage — in God and in America. 


MME 
E. H. H. 
_ 


Agent Warren Yanarella acknowledges a call while Agent William Freeman and the dog pay 
strict attention. 


Increase Our Service 


ARLY last fall our Society, because 
of increased calls for emergency 
service, added a new ambulance to its 
fleet of cars and, in addition, installed 
two-way radio hook-ups on both Society 
ambulances. By this means quickness 
of service was more than doubled. 
Hitherto, the driver would start out 
on a series of calls received at the office 
and call back periodically by telephone 
to receive subsequent orders. Now, 
however, when a call is received at the 
office, this order is immediately trans- 
mitted to the driver who acknowledges 
the new call and dovetails it with his 
other orders so that no time is lost in 
retracing his steps along the way. 


As an example, let us suppose that the 
first call of the ambulance is to be in 
Cambridge and the next to one of the 
towns to the south of Boston. However, 
while the driver is on his way a call 
comes in to visit a town just to the west 
of Cambridge. This new stop, then, 
comes next before the ambulance turns 
south for the remainder of its trips. 


This radio contact and the fact that 
two ambulances are now available has, 
we sincerely believe, cut down materi- 
ally on the time in bringing animals to 
our shelter and hospital. It is costly, 
yes, but it does mean more and better 
protection for the animals. 


Our new ambulance with Agent Warren Yanarella at the wheel and Agent William Freeman 
taking a new patient. 
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“Barney” and “Bunte” are the two cocker 

spaniels, the prized pets of Mrs. Fred R. 

Hayward. Whenever they are not feeling well 

their mistress brings them to our Hospital for 
a thorough check. 


New Livestock Leaflet 


E have just published a new leaf- 

let, written by John C. Macfar- 
lane, Director of our Livestock Loss 
Prevention Department, entitled “Hu- 
mane Agent's Place in Livestock Loss 
Prevention.” This leaflet outlines what 
every agent of an animal protective 
organization should know in dealing 
with livestock, whether on the farm, in 
transportation, at auction sales or at 
packing plants. 

We feel that every humane society 
should supply its agents with this in- 
formation and are pricing them as low 
as possible to meet the demand — five 
cents each or one dollar in quantities of 
a hundred or more. When ordering 
please write to the Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A., 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. 


Our Cover 


OMFORT plus is what these two 

sleepy-eyed ducklings apparently be- 
lieve in, for when they were taken into 
the home of a Melrose resident recently 
they immediately adopted this Shetland 
sheepdog, “Tippy”, as their nesting place. 
He took to the fluffy, yellow ducklings 
as a “duck” takes to water. In fact, he 
began taking considerable responsibility 
for them. 

We are indeed indebted to The Christ- 
ian Science Monitor and to photographer 
Gordon N. Converse for permission to 
use this photograph on our cover and 
know that our readers will delight in 
the subjects. 
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Petroglyphs carved on a rock shelter wall by the ancient Hawaiians on the island of Oahu. 


Photo by W. R. Johnson 
Note: Chalk has been used 


to aid in photographing these shallow carvings of dog and human forms. 


Rock carvings reveal presence of— 


HEN the first adventuresome 

Polynesians landed in the Hawai- 
ian Islands from their large hand-hewed 
outrigger canoes they brought with them 
their own animals and plants. Among 
these were the pig, chicken, and dog, 
probably chosen because they were of 
a small size convenient to carry thou- 
sands of miles in the canoes. 

Little is actually known about the 
Hawaiian dog (Ilio). There were no 
written records kept by the non-literate 
Polynesians, hence their exact origin is 
unknown and just when they arrived in 
the Hawaiian Islands is a matter for con- 
siderable speculation. From ancient Ha- 
waiian petroglyphs (rock carvings) we 
see a stylized picture of what the Ha- 
waiian dog probably looked like, for dog 
and human figures were the favorite sub- 
ject depicted on the rock surfaces. Also 
a few drawings of dogs were done by 
the early explorers and travelers. From 
these limited sources, as well as skeletal 
remains in a few archeological sites, we 
get a picture of the pioneer Hawaiian 
dog: medium sized, black, red, or yel- 
lowish-white in coat color, long bodied, 
short bandy-legged, sharp muzzled, and 
probably of the short-haired terrier va- 
riety. One writer has referred to it as 
“likened to the dachshund but, unlike 
this breed, its large ears were held erect. 
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The tail was carried with an upward 
curve.” Some accounts say that the 
Hawaiian dog was seldom heard to bark. 


Although this pure breed has probably 
entirely disappeared in the Hawaiian 
Islands there are many mixed survivals 
which at times faithfully combine the 
physical characteristics of the “poi dog” 
as the old Hawaiians called them, for 
these ancient peoples were said to have 
fattened their dogs on breadfruit and its 
flesh was considered a delicacy by the 
natives. Other writers claim that the 
Hawaiian dog was everything to his mas- 
ter: companion, guard, hunting partner, 
as well as his master’s food. 


In contrast to the Hawaiian dog, the 
New Zealand Polynesians had a long 
haired type resembling sheep dogs. They 
varied more in color, some being spotted, 
others solid black or white. They pro- 
vided hair for their master’s clothing in 
the colder climate of New Zealand. 


Bearing witness to the high esteem in 
which the old Hawaiians held their 
friend the dog, is the fact that it was the 
custom to bury a dog along with his 
master. The dog’s body was carefully 
wrapped in tapa or bark cloth and de- 
posited as a separate bundle in the gen- 
eral wrappings of his owner. 


By Elizabeth B. Guy 


In the rich legends of the Pacific area 
this ancient dog is still very much alive. 
Probably one of the best known is the 
Ghost Dog of Nuuanu. It is said that 
his shadow may be seen trotting across 
the moonlit lawn or you may come across 
him standing quietly in the middle of 
the highway as though he were listening 
or waiting for someone. Some legends 
say his ghost can be seen in the sunset 
clouds and his favorite haunt is the 
famed Nuuanu Pali where King Kama- 
hamaha won his decisive battle for the 
possession of the island of Oahu. Before 
the day of automobiles, the ghost dog 
used to stop the carriages and horseback 
riders. If a man met him first he would 
turn back for he was the dog of death 
and an omen of coming disaster. 


Even in the far away Solomon Islands 
the legends claim that formerly the dog 
walked erect, but ran very fast and killed 
men. So many men were killed that the 
people consulted together and laid out 
a scheme. They cooked some bread- 
fruits and placed the hot seeds in the 
road on which the dog was to pass, as 
he trod on them, burning his feet, he 
fell on his hands amongst more hot seeds 
and was ever afterwards unable to go 
erect. You can still see the seeds on 
every dog’s foot, that is, the ball of the 
foot! 


> 


Riders on the trail wind slowly downward. 


Mules Know Best 


HERE is one place, at least, where a mule’s brain, or in- 

stinct, call it what you will, is definitely more dependable 
than the human mind. That place is the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado where thousands of visitors each year trust their lives 
to the sure-footedness of their mounts. 

Each morning trail parties assemble at the head of Bright 
Angel Trail which leads downward to the floor of the Canyon. 
Many a rider must look at the descent with “heart in his 
mouth” apprehension, consider that sheer drop of one mile 
and pray inwardly that his mule won't make a misstep during 
the trip. 

Then the “great adventure” begins. Single file the riders 
ease over the rim of the Canyon, give their mounts free rein 
and wind their way down and down and down the circuitous 
trail. In some places the trail is so narrow that it seems only 
a mule-width, but from long experience, each animal knows 
just the spot to place his feet and eventually the cavalcade is 
at the bottom, there to enjoy the semi-tropical climate and 
plant life existing at that depth. 

Certainly, that is one ride where the mule knows best. 

As this whole area is set apart as a national park it is not 
surprising that wild life abounds. All along the rim trails mo- 
torists can be seen stopping on the road to admire and feed 
the deer that approach them without fear. 
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By Laura Alice Boyd . 


N ELEPHANTS tusks are his means of defense but his 
trunk is the dexterous tool which serves for many 
purposes. 

A baby elephant weighs from 150 to 200 pounds at birth. 
The trunk is then not so large in proportion as in later life and 
seems to serve no useful purpose until the young elephant has 
learned its possibilities. Young elephants suckle with their 
mouths not their trunks. 

Elephants do not drink through their trunks as many 
people suppose but they do suck up water in the trunk and 
then pour it in their mouths or they spray themselves with 
water which they have sucked into their trunks. Elephants 
cannot endure excessive heat and, in the wild state, like to 
stand in water and spray themselves to keep cool. When cross- 
ing deep streams an elephant will submerge entirely except for 
the tip of his trunk which is raised above the surface of 
the water. 

The trunk is the center of feeling for the elephant. It is as 
delicate and prehensile as a man’s hand. An elephant can bend 
his trunk, turn it in all directions, shorten or lengthen it at will. 
At the end of the trunk is a projection, like a finger, and with 
this the animal can pick up a single peanut from the floor and 
put it in his mouth or he can gather nuts or flowers, untie knots, 
open and close doors and even turn keys and bolts. 

With this same trunk he can perform great deeds of 
strength. He can uproot trees or break large branches from 
them. African elephants trained to carry loads will lift bur- 
dens weighing 200 pounds with their trunks and place them 
on their shoulders. 


“We can’t be so smart . . . we're always working the night shift!” 
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Talks 


By Edith Thompson Hall 


ESIDES “Tuffy Joe” really understanding words such as 

“car,” “picnic,” “keys,” “upstairs,” “ball,” “rope,” and 
“pappy, which is what I call my husband to him, he also an- 
swers questions in his own fashion. 

There was a recent magazine article about dogs written by 
a doctor in which he said, among other statements, that a dog’s 
love for his master was only tradition. That all dogs cared 
about their masters was the care they got. I pondered this 
for several days, incensed at the implication. 

At the end of my thinking I decided to ask Tuffy about it. 
It was evening. He was lying on a rug in front of the hot air 
register in the dining room. My husband and I sat looking 
at him. 

“Tuffy,” I said, “do you love us or our food?” 

We held our breaths for Tuffy stirred and sat up. He looked 
at us. Out came his red tongue and he licked his mouth all 
around several times. He looked at me. Then he ran to his 
chair in the kitchen from which vantage point he oversees the 
preparation of practically every meal. He looked at the stove 
and back at me, with the look I always get when it is meal 
time and I’m sitting in an easy chair instead of cooking. 

We howled with laughter. “There is our answer,” we said. 
“Tuffy loves our food.” 

But Tuffy jumped from his chair, leaping on “pappy’s” lap. 
His paws were on his master’s shoulders. First he bit his right 
ear, then his left ear. His loving his master is very energetic— 
glasses flying in one direction and papers in the other. But his 
extra special love is shown by his very own ear biting stunt. 


And that night he bit plenty! 
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Squirrel 


By Kathleen E. Cochran 


HE Golden Mantled Ground Squirrel abounds on the 

slopes of the Cascade Mountains in Washington, particu- 
larly in the forest camps, where picnickers drop bits of food 
for the friendly little fellows. Shyer than their cousins, the 
chipmunks, they can nevertheless be enticed to feed from the 
hand by generous offerings of peanuts, of which they are 
very fond. 


Campers’ supplies must be well cached, for the little ro- 
dents will carry off any food they can find. 


As their name implies, they live in runways in the ground, 
often with two entrances. In the case of one particular family, 
the young were seen at one entrance, the mother at the other, 
some ten or fifteen feet away. Never did the mother enter 
the hole where her babies were seen, until it was accidently 
caved in. Then the babies popped out of mother’s door, to 
wait for her return. 

The big fellow in the illustration was in the habit of mount- 
ing a large rock near his hole, for a long look around before 
setting out on a foraging trip. Many of the tidbits he found 
there, he carried off to a distant storehouse. After the first 
startling click of the camera, which sent him scampering, he 
seemed to enjoy posing for his portrait. The illustration shows 
him cramming his cheek pouches with dried prunes. 
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Pays Visit 


By Edina Campbell-Dover 


T was a snowy, December day when 

“Blackie” first came to us. He saun- 
tered in with the assurance of a seasoned 
traveler who, laden with tales of far- 
distant places, knew he would be wel- 
come. Even his sleek black coat with 
the white vest gave the impression of a 
man who wears dinner clothes with 
ease. We never quite knew how we got 
started feeding him with a spoon. Per- 
haps it was because we could not bear 
to see his aristocratic, pointed nose mess- 
ing about in a pan of dog food. 

From the first he acted as if he in- 
tended to stay, and stay he did, for the 
entire winter, filling our days with his 
cheerful and loving attentions. Then 
one day when the snow was outstaying 
its welcome in soiled, ragged patches 
and the sun was calling, Blackie disap- 
peared. When he did not return by 
dark I was frantic and imagined all sorts 
of terrible things that might have hap- 
pened to him. 

To allay my panic, my husband started 
with the car and methodically drove 
slowly on street after street, up and 
down following many false clues. Then 
in a remote part of the city he heard 
some loud and varied barking. And 
there with five or six of his kind stood 
Blackie gay and debonair as ever. He 
had a bruised ear that suggested a fight, 
but he dashed as usual to greet my hus- 


Music 


_ I was a child, my grand- 
mother had a Skye terrier named 
“Tatters.” Whenever one of my aunts 
would sit down at the piano, Tatters 
would take his seat beside her. With the 
first note, Tatter’s head would tilt back 
until his nose pointed at the ceiling and 
he would Jet out a howl of pure anguish. 
From then on his wail was that of a lost 
soul, until whoever was playing the piano 
stopped out of sheer sympathy for his 
torment. Sometimes, however, instead 
of stopping the music, Tatters was put 
out of the room. The minute he was 
free to do so, he would rush back in, 
take his seat beside the piano and wait 
expectantly for the next piece. 

Years later, when phonographs were 
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band. It was only after much coaxing, 
however, that he consented to get into 
the car and come home. When we had 
fed him with double his usual amount 
of dog meat, he grew uneasy; so we 
opened the door and away he went. 

Something told us that never again 
would Blackie be one of us. It was hard 
to take, but it was all right; he owed us 
nothing. His gracious company should 
be accepted any time as legal tender for 
the material considerations of food and 
bed. 

It was some months later that we 
heard a weak scratching at the door, and 
there stood an unwinsome shaggy fe- 
male, and close beside her a shapeless 
little lump of black with a tell-tale minia- 
ture vest of white. When the mother 
had safely left her offspring with us, she 
suddenly turned and no amount of coax- 
ing would induce her even to accept 
food. 

We were left with this appealing rem- 
nant of Blackie, and she was on her way. 
What had happened we never knew. 
Perhaps he had indicated to her that we 
were to be trusted and needed company, 
or was she off to fight for her man—he 
would be hard to hold at best—unham- 
pered by the little one? Then again she 
might have sensed that staying with us 
would mean playing second fiddle for- 
ever to a memory. 


By Caroline MeNeill 


popular, our collie, “Barra,” would lie 
down in front of ours, his chin resting 
on his paws, ears turned sometimes 
towards the music, sometimes away from 
it, his expressive face reflecting the mood 
of the piece. This dog’s hearing was so 
acute that he could instantly distinguish 
our motor from all others on the street, 
and even learned the sound of the mo- 
tors of some of our friends who were fre- 
quent callers at our house. It was not 
surprising that he should be keenly 
aware of the music. What did surprise 
us was his apparent enjoyment of it. 

Watching him, I often wondered if 
Tatters too had enjoyed the music in his 
own way, particularly, perhaps, his own 
participation in it. 


Harbinger of Spring 


bie HIS woodchuck, or groundhog isn’t 
poking his nose out of his den to see 
if the sun is shining, but merely is mak- 
ing a cautious survey to see if the cam- 
eraman is still around. In this case, the 
photographer happened to see the wood- 
chuck playing about his den and set up 
his camera to wait. In about an hour 
Mr. Woodchuck’s curiosity couldn’t take 
it any more and he cautiously poked his 
head out, the shutter clicked, and he 
darted back inside. 


Photographing wild animals is fun, but 
it takes a lot of patience. 


—Grover Brinkman 


Tragie Plight 


HERE is no more pitiful sight than 

an abandoned animal—a household 
pet dependent on shelter, food and com- 
panionship, now a forlorn waif left to 
shift for itself. 

Such conditions are all too common es- 
pecially where cats are concerned. In 
wharf districts of seaport cities and 
where buildings are being wrecked, 
abandoned cats, and dogs, too, are found 
in large numbers. 


We make this plea. If you know of or 
see an abandoned animal please get in 
touch with the nearest animal protective 
organization. It is much kinder than 
leaving the animal to suffer from hunger 
and exposure. 
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War 


by = arley 


OGS have fought at the sides of 
their masters in time of war or 
served them in other capacities at the 


battle front from earliest days. They 
were probably right in the fray even 
back in the decades of sticks and stones. 
Certainly, many nations during recorded 
history are known to have used bat- 
talions of fierce war dogs trained to 
attack. 

And some of the greatest military 
leaders never ventured into a military 
campaign without their favorite pet. 
Alexander the Great, during his march 
of conquest through Asia, was saved by 
his ferocious pet, “Perites,’ who awak- 
ened as a would-be assassin poised a 
dagger above the heart of the great 
leader. Perites lunged for the murderer 
and dragged him down, but the poisoned 
point pricked the loyal dog and he died 
instead of his master. 

Both as personal guards and as soldiers 
under orders, dogs have proved their 
courage, zeal and usefulness in battle. 
The Gauls bred large, strong animals 
especially intended for war. They wore 
a kind of armor, bristling with spikes 
and curved knives, jointed and light 
enough to permit free movement, but 
heavy enough to protect the body. 

Alyattes, King of Lydia, maintained 
battalions of war dogs for whom he an- 
nually requisitioned herds of oxen as 
food. The Lydian dogs met defeat, how- 
ever, at the Battle of Thymbria when 
they faced the greyhounds of Cyrus. 

The Romans were introduced to the 
use of war dogs by coming into contact 
with the vicious fangs of the enemy's 
animals. Thereafter they began utilizing 
war dogs themselves. Atilla, the Hun, 
used companies of dogs for guarding 
the camps. 

The invention of gunpowder modified 
the dog’s usefulness as a combat soldier, 
but other capacities came to the fore. 
During the American Revolution the 
recruiting of soldiers with their dogs 
was encouraged, and during the Russo- 
Japanese War, which began in 1904, the 
Russians were enthusiastic about am- 
bulance dogs. 
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In World War I, hundreds of dogs 
were trained by the English to be mes- 
sengers at the front or for guard duty 
and Red Cross service. The French 
used sled dogs to haul ammunition and 
supplies in high mountain fighting. The 
Italians harnessed St. Bernards in teams 
to drag machine-gun carriages. And the 
Germans had more than 30,000 trained 
war dogs. 

The career of war dogs reached a new 
high during World War II. Thousands 
of trained animals were used on both 
sides of the conflict. The Germans 
trained approximately 200,000 dogs for 
war purposes. The Russians mobilized 
some 50,000 animals. And though the 
United States entered the conflict with- 
out a regular war dog program, it soon 
mobilized and trained thousands, most 


In the last war, members of 
the K-9 Corps were used 
extensively by the Coast 
Guard. Here, silhouetted 
against the sky, a Coast 
Guardsman and his faithful 
companion look down along 
a part of our country’s 
coast line, vigilant against 
any danger threatening our 
shores. 


of them donated by patriotic owners. 
American dogs were employed for sen- 
tries, scouts, messengers, sledge and 
pack work. The remarkable record 
which these loyal animals set for them- 
selves during their war service leaves 
no doubt of their indispensable value in 
time of war. 

And now the Army has announced 
that the famed K-9 Corps, which 
dwindled after the war, is being rebuilt 
and now numbers nearly 900 of the 
finest dogs available. The majority of 
these dogs are overseas on sentry duty 
where commanders report that these 
animals are proving invaluable in reduc- 
ing the loss of supplies. 

The Army plans now to buy whatever 
dogs are needed outright instead of 
asking that they be donated as in the 
last war. For the most part German 
shepherds will be used with small num- 
bers of huskies, malamutes or Eskimo 
dogs for the frozen North lands. 
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TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS OLD 


“Sugie,”” owned by Mrs. Miladine Feener 
Ward of Brockton, Massachusetts, has the 
distinction of being one of the oldest cats on 
record. According to her mistress she has 
reached her twenty-seventh year. Here we 
see Sugie posing with Karen G. Liscomb, six, 
of Brockton. It looks like a mutual admiration 
society. 
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AFRICAN ELEPHANT DOG 
This strange member of the animal world is a 
Dingabo (African Elephant Dog). Only four 
weeks old, he will some day grow to nearly the 
size of a Great Dane and weigh about eighty 
pounds. He is minus hair of any kind except 
for a tuft between his eyes, and has for an 
outer covering a brownish-gray, wrinkled, 
leathery skin resembling that of an elephant. 
“Dingabo” is said to be one of four such dogs 
in this country and is owned by T-Sgt. Roy 
Musser of Walker Air Force Base, Roswell, 
New Mexico. 


Photo by Staniey A. Bauman 
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“MAJOR” HELPS UNCLE SAM 
Residents of Redondo Beach, California, and nearby 
towns flocked to follow ‘“‘Major’s example in buying 
U. S. Saving Bonds. Bank employees claim that the 
St. Bernard helped materially in boosting sales. In the 
picture, Major gets a hearty handshake from Mrs. Gwen 
Geach (left), Bank of America. “Major knows a dog- 
gone good deal when he sees it,” said Mrs. Geach. 
“He's buying U. S. Savings Bonds. Why don’t you?” 
C. H. Williams (center), bank manager, approves the 
sale. Major is owned by Mr. and Mrs. Don McAllister 
of Palos Verdes. 


Jacksonville Times-Union 


THE LAW INPOUNDS 
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ANOTHER CANINE HELPER 


This picture, published in the Jacksonville (Florida) Times-Union 
unquestionably helped in the local Society’s campaign to solicit food 
for impounded animals. ‘Brownie.’ pet of Winthrop Bancroft, 
president of the Jacksonville Humane Society, approves the Society’s 
plan to have food shoppers donate a can of pet food to provide 
adequate meals for his pals in the city dog pound. The poster 
Brownie is looking at was displayed in stores where food was collected 
regularly. 
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Kindness Not Dead vecser cnr 


ODAY, in our materialistic world, 
te is refreshing to read of kindness, 
especially kindness to animals who can- 
not speak for themselves. This, then, is 
a brief review of the story of “Toby,” 
a Band of Mercy dog who lives in Han- 
cock, Michigan. 

About nine years ago, Miss Violet 
Blythe Cliff, a teacher in the Hancock 
Public Schools, heard of a dog who was 
roaming therstreets of her city, neglected 
and starving. 

Miss Cliff, a Band of Mercy member 
of long standing, saw the forsaken 
creature and endeavored to find a home 
for him. However, it was not easy to 
find someone who would take in a thin, 
starving animal, so she enlisted the aid 
of her students. They, too, tried in vain. 
Some declared he was cross and some 
thought he was not beautiful enough to 
keep as a pet. 

At last a boy spoke up and declared his 
mother would take the poor dog—and 
so the story of Toby began to be a 
story of joy. Calvin Nuranen was one 
of a large family and every child in that 
family possessed a kind heart. Calvin 
took the dog home with him and named 
him Toby. 

From that minute on, Toby was the 
worshiper of his young master. Some 
had said that he would never stay at one 
home—that he was a tramp dog—but 
Toby proved them all to be wrong. 
Wherever one saw Calvin, there was 


Toby. 


One day Toby became ill and great 
consternation was felt among the stu- 
dents who by this time all loved the 
dog. His proud bearing after Calvin 
adopted him, his beauty, after he had 
been well fed, all made him quite 
famous. His sudden illness, as he came 
on the payground, alarmed them all, 
and this was brought to the attention 
of the teacher. 

Hurriedly she telephoned Dr. Waters, 
the local veterinarian, who came to the 
school at once. Toby crept to his adored 
master for protection, but the kind doc- 
tor soon reassured the frightened dog 
and examined him. He was then taken 
to the Nuranen home where he was 
given injections. Calvin took care of his 
pet daily until he recovered. Dr. Waters 
would take no money for his visits 
although the students offered to make 
up a purse for him. 

Yes, Toby still lives in Hancock, still 
comes to the playground, still remembers 
the teacher who helped him. He rushes 
forward whenever he sees her. Wher- 
ever you see Toby you will see one of his 
children nearby, for he tries to take 
care of the whole family. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Nuranen praise him highly. They 
say he guards the home as well as the 
children. And why not? Didn't they 
take him in when he was abandoned 
and abused? Now he walks proudly 
along with his golden head high in the 
air and looks younger than dogs who 
must be only half his age. 


Birds Need Your Help Now 


Now that winter is upon us, the 
birds will be looking for food and 
often find it very difficult to get enough 
to eat. This is due, not only to the 
snow which covers the ground, but also 
to the ravenous appetites of the squir- 
rels. 

One way to make sure the birds get 
their full share of what is put out for 
them is to string a fine wire between two 
posts or trees. Be sure this wire is high 
enough so that anyone who might 
be walking in the yard won't hit 
his head on it. To this wire fasten or- 
dinary kitchen strainers which may be 
bought at the five and ten or any hard- 
ware store. Put the bird seed in these 
containers. The birds can perch on the 
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fragile wire or on the edge of the sieve 
itself and peck at the food while sleek, 
fat squirrels are too heavy to climb out 
to get it. Rain goes right through the 
holes of the strainer which leaves the 
food dry and always ready for the next 
tiny customer. 

Another way to feed the birds, while 
at the same time providing a certain 
amount of shelter for these small 
creatures, is to hang old bird cages out- 
doors in protected corners of the yard. 
Remove two out of every three of the 
vertical bars of the cage so that the 
birds can fly in and out with perfect 
freedom. Containers of peanut butter, 
bird seed, or suet can be placed inside. 

—Martha Jane Aldridge 


Mark Twain’s Cats 


ISTORY records the fact that Mark 

Twain (Samuel Clemens), was a 
lover of cats —so much so, in fact, that 
he always had a number of them as pets. 
It is said that at one time he had at 
least ten assorted cats and kittens and 
that he would allow them to sleep in 
the best chairs and even on his bed if 
the mood seized them. His old house- 
keeper, who had been with him a life- 
time, often protested her employer's 
complacency when it came to the habits 
of his pets, but to no avail. Clemens 
always refused to do anything that 
might disturb the customary routine of 
his pets. 

He saw to it that his cats were well 
fed and he liked to pick them up and 
stroke their glossy backs and talk to 
them. This seemed to relax his tight- 
ened nerves when things went wrong, 
or when he had overworked on some of 
his great masterpieces of fiction, such 
as “Tom Sawyer” or “Huckleberry Finn.” 

Mark Twain once declared, “Of all 
God’s creatures there is only one that 
cannot be made the slave of the lash. 
That one is the cat. If men could be 
crossed with the cat, it would improve 
man, but it would deteriorate the cat.” 


It is good to know that cats had a part 
in this man’s great work. 


—Fred Cornelius 


Mark Twain and one of his kittens. 
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By Ina Louez Morris 


HEN “Buddy Bearskin” lost his 

eyesight some months ago, “Mr. 
Blue” took it upon himself to act as the 
little dog’s guide and protector. Buddy 
is offensively independent at times, re- 
senting Mr. Blue’s interference to the 
extent of staging a one-sided battle in 
defense of his right to get into trouble 
if he so chooses. Still, Mr. Blue keeps 
on, leading Buddy away from horses’ 
hoofs, acting as go-between when other 
dogs come around, barking a warning 
when drivers fail to heed the “Drive 
Slowly—Blind Dog” sign, which I posted 
in the driveway. 


Mr. Blue usually diverts Buddy from 
danger by standing or walking between 
him and some hazard, but occasionally, 
even with Mr. Blue’s help, Buddy blun- 
ders into trouble. 


As a rule, this amounts to nothing 
more serious than a bumped nose, or a 
run-in with “Miss Cellany,” the cat, who 
hates Buddy almost as much as she 
likes Mr. Blue. 


Recently, however, Buddy’s encounter 
with a man came very near being dis- 
astrous and because of Mr. Blue’s savage 
retaliation, might well have paved the 
way for a lawsuit. 

I saw the man from the living room 
window when he got out of the car. He 
was youngish looking, but walked with 
a limp and with the aid of a cane. Dark 
glasses gave his long, thin face a sallow 
cast. He carried a brief case in his left 
hand and the pockets of his shabby coat 
bulged. 

“Another magazine salesman,” I 
thought as he came slowly toward the 
house. 

Buddy evidently had heard the car 
stop, for he walked down the drive, 
circled the cypress hedge and, picking 
up the man’s scent, followed him across 
the lawn. 


As the dog approached the man, a 
boy who was driving the car, called 
something and the man turned, bal- 
ancing himself unsteadily. At that 
moment, Buddy barked and then, almost 
as if he acted without thinking, the man 
swung the cane, striking Buddy on the 
side of the head. 

I covered the distance from the win- 
dow to the door in much less time than 
it takes to tell it, but quick as I was, 
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Mr. Blue was quicker. He came around 
the house in a crouching run and then, 
before I could wrench the door open, 
he had sprung—not at the man, but at 
the cane. He was growling as I had 
never heard him growl before, wildly, 
ferociously. 

The man staggered about on his good 
leg, trying to keep possession of the cane, 
while he struck out at Mr. Blue with 
his brief case. But Mr. Blue, having 
got a firm grip on the cane, was twist- 
ing and turning, weaving this way and 
that, trying to tear the offending stick 
from the man’s hand. 

Ignoring the man and the angry dog, 
I picked Buddy up, holding him close 
in an effort to still his cries. At that 
moment, nothing else mattered. Buddy, 
who had never harmed a person in his 
life was injured and in pain. I'd attend 
to the man later, and then Heaven help 
him. Now, I had other things to do. 

“Call the dog off,” someone said, and 
I turned to face a youngster whose face 
was white he looked about to faint. 

“And have that—that man strike him, 
also?” I cried. “No! If he’s with you. 
take him away before I do something I 
might be sorry for.” 

“Come on, Dad,” the boy said, watch- 
ing Mr. Blue out of the corners of his 
eyes. “Take my arm. We'll get your 
cane later.” 

The man seemed dazed as he groped 
for the boy. Together, they retreated 
to the parked car. 

In the meantime, Buddy had stopped 
yelping, but a lump the size of a wal- 
nut was forming on his jaw. Still hold- 
ing him, I walked over to the car. Never 
in my life had I been so thoroughly 
an 

“I don’t know who you are or what 
your business is,” I said, speaking with 
difficulty. “But anyone who would 
strike a poor, little blind dog for no 
reason, well...” 

The man held up a long, thin hand. 
“I’m sorry,” he said. “I’m afraid I acted 
on impulse. You see, I make my living 
by selling from door to door. For some 
reason, dogs don’t seem to like me. Any- 
how, I’ve been bitten a number of times. 
Twice I was in the hospital, and my leg 
—I'll always be crippled because of a 
dog. When your pet barked, well, I 
guess I lost my head. . . .” 


Mr. Blue seems to find baby sitting to his 
liking. When he’s not acting as Buddy's guide, 
he helps Miss Cellany with the twins. 


“I should say you did,” I agreed, “and 
my dog nearly lost his. Look at him. 
You might have broken his jaw. I’m not 
sure yet that you didn’t. Look at him. 
Anyone could tell he’s not vicious. . . .” 

Slowly, the man lifted his glasses, 
With a gasp of horror and pity, I saw 
that he, too, was totally blind! 

In that instant, my anger oozed away 
and the incident took on a different 
light. No wonder he had acted as he 
did. In his world of darkness he had 
no way of knowing that the dog which 
had come up behind him was big or 
little, friendly or vicious. 

“I—I didn’t know,” I said. “I thought 
you were being brutal because that’s 
the kind of man you are. Just a minute 
and I'll have Mr. Blue bring your cane. 
He didn’t understand, either. All he 
knew was that Buddy was being hurt. 
You see, he’s Buddy’s eyes. . . .” 

“Im not blaming him,” the man said. 
“I guess he did what he thought 
right.” 

They drove away and I brought 
Buddy inside, put him on my best 
couch and held an ice pack to his 
swollen jaw. 

A few days later a truck stopped 
at our door and the driver unloaded 
a large package. 

“Got a package for a Mr. Blue and 
a Buddy Bearskin,” he said. “Anybody 
by that name live here?” 

“Why, yes,” I said, puzzled. 
are my dogs.” 

The driver looked at me skeptically 
as I signed for the package. In it were 
two dozen cans of a popular dog food 
and a card. On the back of the card 
was written: “Hope this helps to 
square things.” It was signed, “John 
—————, agent, and distributor for 
——-—— Dog and Cat Food. 


“They 
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Retired police horses at the Rest Farm of the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in Methuen, are visited by Acting Sgt. William B. Dooley (left) and Officer 
Paul Simonetti, mounted at the right. 


Live Stock Loss Prevention 


N Thursday, November 23, 1950, 

the annual meeting of the New 
England Livestock Loss Prevention 
Association was held at the headquarters 
of our Society. 

Our Livestock Director, John C. Mac- 
farlane, displayed the miniature wooden 
models that were used at several New 
England fairs during last year, in addi- 
tion to several new ones that he had 
constructed. Other features on display 
were a number of leaflets prepared by 
the National Livestock Loss Prevention 
Board at Chicago, Illinois. 

The meeting was attended by forty- 
five men representing education, pack- 
ers, stockyards, auction sales, humane 
work, 4-H club work and _ vocational 
agriculture from all the New England 
States. 

This being the first year that our 
Society and the Animal Rescue League 


Abandoning a Cat 

man who was accused of cruelly 

abandoning a cat, was brought 
into court by an officer of our Society. 
Three witnesses appeared against him. 
After the evidence was presented, the 
case was placed on file. The defendant 
was chargd $15.00 for court costs, which 
he paid. 
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are working together to reduce pre- 
ventable livestock losses due to abuse, 
neglect and indifference, interest was 
high and we face the problems of 1951 
with renewed determination to protect 
the millions of food animals that give 
their lives for us each year. 


Several new members were added to 
the Board of Directors, including the 
President of our Society, Dr. Eric H. 
Hansen. 


It was strongly emphasized that by 
working together the two societies can 
achieve their objectives through the co- 
operation of such a representative group 
of men, all vitally interested in livestock 
loss prevention. 


Mr. Willis H. Hoyt, who had demon- 
strated his ability as a leader, was re- 
elected to the presidency. 


— John C. Macfarlane 


Trap Set 


OME boys set a trap for squirrels 

and caught a neighbor’s cat. An 
officer of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
interviewed the mother of the boys and 
warned her that they would be in 
trouble if it happened again. The 
mother stated that the trap was set with- 
out her knowledge and would not be 
used again. 


Appeal for Sick Animals 


HE Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals is 
much in need of large blankets, to be 
used in the cages of its Angell Memorial 


Animal Hospital. While we have an 
ample supply of blankets to meet the 
needs of our small animal patients, it 
has become imperative that we replenish 
our supply of the larger-sized blankets 
for use in the cages of the larger dogs 
brought in for hospitalization. This is 
particularly true in the Macomber Ward, 
where distemper cases are treated, and 
where bedding must be changed fre- 
quently. 


If any of our friends have large blan- 
kets which they can spare, we shall 
very much appreciate it if they will send 
them to the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital, 180 Longwood Avenue, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


For information in regard to the Poster 
Contest conducted by the American Humane 
Society, which closes March 1, 1951, write to 
that Society at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
15, Mass. 


“‘Suzette’”’ sent a generous contribution to the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
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New Appointment 


ie order to insure that all hospitals 
and branches of our Society are 
properly integrated and that uniform 
methods are used in treating our animal 
patients, President Eric H. Hansen has 
recently appointed Chief of Staff of our 
Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, Dr. 
Gerry B. Schnelle, as Director of Veter- 
inary Medicine for the Society. 


Failure to Provide 


LL summer one of our agents tried 

to have conditions improved at a 
Stock Farm which purchases horses for 
slaughtering, but without much success. 
On calling recently he found 74 horses 
and four mules on the place and proper 
shelter and feeding facilities had not 
been provided. The agent had a sum- 
mons sent the man to appear in court. 
His lawyer appealed for an extension of 
time. This was granted and the man 


immediately started to improve shelter 
conditions and install feeding racks. The 
place will be watched and it is hoped 
that repairs will have been made by the 
time the court case comes up. 


Harry J. Blake helps Santa Claus, (J. C. 
Macfarlane) feed the horses. 
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Photo by Warren Patriquin, Boston Lraveier 


(Left to right) President Eric H. Hansen, John C. Macfarlane, two drivers, Harry J. Blake, 
President of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, and Police Officers, Benjamin Donahue, 
Paul Simonette and Peter Dooley. 


Nanta Never Forgets 


i is almost thirty-five years since the 
first Horses’ Christmas became a 
part of the Boston celebration. The Mas- 
sachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals has sent gaily deco- 
rated two-horse trucks, each with its 
Christmas tree, loaded with bags of holi- 
day dinners of oats, carrots and apples, 
and, as a special treat, lump sugar to ap- 
peal to the horse with the sweet tooth, 
throughout the city. 

At first when the streets were not so 
crowded and horses were more plenti- 
ful, a large Christmas tree was erected 
in Post Office Square, and horses gath- 
ered from all over the city for their 
Christmas dinner, while coffee and 
doughnuts were served to their drivers. 
Later the trucks traveled over the city, 
where horses were more likely to be 
found, but this year they were assembled 
on the Common as part of the very fine 
festivities conducted by the city of 
Boston. 


O all those friends who remembered 

Dr. Rowley, President Hansen and 
others of the staff at the Holiday Sea- 
son, with their attractive Christmas 
cards, we are sincerely grateful. We 
wish we could thank each of these friends 
personally. 


Mr. Harry J. Blake, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce and head of the 
Boston Festival Committee, served the 
first dinner. Dr. Eric H. Hansen, Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
was present and John C. Macfarlane, di- 
rector of Livestock Loss Prevention for 
the Society, added to the gaiety by acting 
as Santa Claus. Boston’s finest, ably rep- 
resented by Acting Sergeant William B. 
Dooley, riding “Blaze,” Officer Paul Si- 
monette on “Socks,” and Officer Ben 
Donahue on “Tommie,” brought their 
mounts to share in the festivities. 


Through the courtesy of the National 
Shawmut Bank, arrangements were 
made to televise the event. 


Later the cavalcade started off through 
the streets, and whatever was left of the 
Christmas treat was distributed to 
stables where the horses belonging to 


peddlers and junk dealers are kept. 


MONG the Christmas gifts we re- 

ceived was a generous check, ac- 
companied by the statement: “I take 
more pleasure in writing a check for the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. than for any 
other purpose.” _ This was very much 
appreciated. 
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Bobby and his friends, “Tippy,” the dog; and “Honey Bun” and 

“Fluffy,” the rabbits, all have a wonderful time together. The rabbits 

never think of running from “‘Tippy,” because they have been brought 

up together and know he will not hurt them. Bobby takes the best of 

care of his pets, and sees that they always have water to drink and 

plenty to eat. They run to meet him when he comes home from school 
ready for fun. 


The Rabbits 


J. €. Vose School, Ist Grade Class 
Rabbits can run, 
Rabbits have fun. 
Some rabbits are funny: 
They have noses that wiggle 
And happy eyes that twinkle 


“Ginger’s” Surprise 
By Harvey Wilson (Grade 6) 


AVE you ever seen a brown, alert dog of moderate size 

with extremely long, drooping ears and very broad feet? 

Well, if you did, you were looking at my dog, “Ginger.” Ginger 

got her name from her lovely ginger colored coat. One day, 

Ginger was trying very hard to show me something, but I had 

no idea of what it was that she wanted me to see. Then, she 

led me to the basket in which she sleeps, and there I saw three 

cute little puppies. 

We were fortunate enough to find very good homes for all 

of them. It made us feel good to know that they will be well 
treated. I hope they are as smart as their mother. 
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A Restless Model 


By Floyd Ely (Age 10) 


I HAVE been making a collection of goat stories. I thought 
a picture of a goat would make a good design for the cover 
of my book. I chose my own goat for a model. 


I took over the difficult task of drawing a picture of him. 
I was doing very nicely when suddenly the goat took a jump. 
He scared me so much that I jumped too. As I jumped, my 
arm moved across the picture and ruined it. I scolded the 
goat for scaring me and returned to my drawing, but the goat 
was cross at me for scolding him, and wouldn't keep still. 


I called my brother to hold him but, when he took hold of 
the collar, he pressed the snap and off came the collar. The 
goat started for the peas in the garden. I ran after him. When 
I reached the garden, he was enjoying a nice feast. He saw 
me, took one more mouthful, and started for his shed. As I 
came up to the door, I said, “You can’t escape me now. I've 
got you cornered.” 


Just then my brother called, “He has eaten half the peas.” 


I turned around to answer him and just then the goat de- 
cided to come out. He headed for the door full speed. I 
turned around very fast, but not fast enough, for the goat went 
right between my legs. He lifted me off my feet and headed 
for the woods. We were going very fast, so I didn’t jump off, 
though it wasn’t very comfortable riding on the back of a 
goat. By the time we reached the woods I was yelling. Finally 
the goat stopped to rest. I jumped off and led him home. 

My goat was so weary now that he made a good model. 
Everyone said that my drawing was a fine likeness of my pet, 
so my troubles were not all in vain. 


Photo by J. B. Guss 
Posing for their picture. 
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“Stumbletoes’” 


By Estelle Delano Clifton 


ERE she comes again! Guess I'll keep out of her way; I 
don’t want any more digs. But why should I be afraid 
of her? She’s so much smaller than I am. She does have ter- 


ribly sharp claws though. 


When my master brought her home yesterday, she humped 
her back up and looked so funny. I wanted to play with her, 
so I chased her. Then she spit at me, and that’s when I got 
scratched. 


My master scolded me—told me to leave her alone, and 
maybe after awhile she would like me. I hope so because it 
would be fun to have someone like that to play with. 


The folks call her “Scuddlums.” I don’t think that’s as good 
a name as “Stumbletoes.” I heard them say she would be a 
very handsome cat when she filled out and had good care. But 
what difference does it make whether she’s handsome or not, 
just so long as she doesn’t scratch? She is terribly skinny. I 
wonder what’s the matter with her. 


Well, guess I'll just lie here and watch her for awhile. Her 
eyes are as green as anything, and the rest of her is all yellow, 
except where the dirt is. She would look better if her fur 
weren't so rough. She has burrs in her tail, too. Why doesn’t 
she bite them out with those sharp teeth? All she does is eat 
and sleep. 


It’s funny she’s so scared of everything. The folks here are 
good to her. They've been giving her warm milk and things. 
I know because I tried to swipe some. She acted as if she 
were about starved when she started eating yesterday. 

If I listen, maybe I can find out where she came from and 
everything. 

So that’s it! Her folks went away and left her without any 
food, and she’s been wandering all over every place. That's 


a strange thing to do! She’s such a little thing. Do folks do 
that to their own babies? 


Answer to Puzzle which appeared in the January issue: 
ACROSS: 1. Rap, 4. Purr, 5. Lie, 7. Red, 8. Do, 9. Jar, 11, Hat, 
12. Re. DOWN: 1. Ruler, 2. Arid, 3. Pre, 6. Po, 7. Rat, 9. Jan., 
10. Ice. 


February 1951 


A Big Family 
By Nancy Landauer (Age 10) 


NE morning I was in my bedroom when I heard a queer 
noise. I turned and there on the window sill sat a little 
brown squirrel. Next morning I went shopping for my mother. 
She suggested. that I buy a bag of nuts and try to tame the 
squirrel, so that is what I did. 


Next day after breakfast I took the bag of nuts up to my 
room. I put some nuts out on the window sill and waited. 
The squirrel came, took the nuts, and went away. 


The same thing happened every day until one morning 
he was waiting as usual but—so were four little squirrels! Yes, 
Mrs. Squirrel had had a family. Now I am feeding Mr. and 
Mrs. Squirrel and four baby squirrels. 


|. A KIND OF TREE. 


NAY: 
3. WIZARD oF __ 
4. 
& 
7. WRONG DOING. 5: FIFTY - ONE -Rom.NuM. 
9. PouND - ABBY. J. OCEAN. 
10. NOTE IN SCALE. 8. 
12. RAILROAD - ABBV. 
13- A KIND oF FiSH. I 
IS. NeT A METAL. 


I6- NOTE IN SCALE. 14. GIRLS NAME. 
16. ENEMY: 
17: SENIOR - ABBY. 


Answer to Puzzle Will Appear Next Month 
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Points 
The Way 


By Marguerite Nixon 


'€4 ONZO” was better than a box of 

vitamins and a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion in our family. For some reason we 
had become imbued with the unrest, 
boredom and irritability that marks the 
world today—the headlines were most 
depressing, the radio commentators 
were gloomy, and then Bonzo came into 
our lives. 

He was a waif from the country, 
poorly fed, his coat dirty and full of 
ticks; he was five different colors, non- 
harmonizing, and possessed of the long- 
est tail we had ever seen. By every 
right he should have been dejected and 
down on the world. But not Bonzo. 

One good meal, and he began to show 
us what a wonderful world this is. If a 
leaf fell he was amazed and must touch 
it with a clumsy paw. If an insect zig- 
zagged overhead, he was astounded and 
followed it across the lawn as best he 
could. He could sit for half the morning 
watching the play of sunlight and 
shadow. 

We said he was too silly for words and 
really a bit brainless. But it was no use. 
Presently our conversation began with, 
“Did you see Bonzo trail that toad down 
the walk—took him forty minutes”; or, 
“That crazy mutt was actually sniffing 
the zinnias.” 

The day he brought home the little 
toy car we knew we really had some- 
thing in Bonzo. Joyously, he shoved and 
scooted the red car back and forth on the 
porch, and grandfather, who had been 
in gloom for months over the atomic 
bomb, watched him and chuckled. 

“That’s a sensible animal,” grand- 
father announced. “He knows the 
simple things make the best way of liv- 
ing. Takes me back to my peaceful 
boyhood.” 

Right then and there we were treated 
to a lecture on the serene life cf the 90's. 
Lemonade on the front porch, church 
and afternoon walks, calmness and 
neighborliness, and picnics. 

“By golly! We're all going on a steak 
fry this very night.” 

And we did. Since then we've done 
a lot of things, pointed out by Bonzo. 
He's so glad to see people that we are 
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Photo by Eddie Ouellette — Boston Sunday Post 
Snapshot Contest. 


“Bonzo” needs a drink, too. 


too. He's so grateful for small favors like 
a pat on the head that we find ourselves 
doing courtesies for each other. He 
never lapses into sullen moods; so how 
can we? The world is full of delight 
and is his very own; so it has become 
ours too. 

He never learned any tricks. He can’t 
sit up or shake hands or roll over. Noth- 
ing so formal and routine for Bonzo. 
His idea of how-do-you-do is to bark 
three times and skim around the yard 
at a fast clip. 

Whenever vexation threatens to en- 
gulf us we have only to look out the win- 
dow at Bonzo. He’s usually sitting in a 
spot of sunlight, ears held quizzically 
erect and head cocked expectantly, wait- 
ing for the next beautiful thing to come 
along. Oh, happy little dog. And happy 


us for owning him. 


OVER THE AIR 


For those who like stories and facts 
about our animal friends, our Society 
sponsors two radio programs. 


In Boston, “Animal Club of the Air’ 
is presented by Albert A. Pollard each 
Saturday, at 9:00 A.M., over WMEX— 
1510 on your dial. 


In Boston, “Animaland” is presented 
by Miss Margaret J. Kearns each Sunday, 
at 9:15 A.M., over WHDH—850 on your 
dial. 


BE SURE TO LISTEN! 


Here is a magnificent 
word and picture gallery of 


120 breeds of 
American dogs 


ITH concise text 

and superb pic- 
tures and drawings of 
120 purebred dogs, this 
beautiful portrait gal- 
lery presents the whole 
canine heritage in the 
United States today. 
Each breed is described 
with interesting and authoritative facts about 
its o-igin, habits, appearance, use, and qualities 
as a pet. From all the well-known breeds of 
dogs — to the many newcomers like the Basenji 
and the Bedlington Terrier — you'll find them 
all in this unique book. 


Just Out 


GALLERY 


AMERICAN 
DOGS 


Text by HARRY MILLER, Photographs 
by ARTHUR S. MAWHINNEY, F.P.S.A.- 
F.R.P.S., and KATHERINE HOLT MA- 
WHINNEY, P.S.A., Drawings by PAUL 
BROWN. 


262 pages, 7% x 10, 240 illustrations, $7.50 


HIS unusually handsome book contains a 
Tt full-page, head-study portrait of a cham- 
pion dog, revealing the individual personality 
and general characteristic of the breed it rep- 
resents. Accompanying each photograph is a 
pen-and-ink drawing of the entire dog in a 


typical pose . 


. . beautifully detailed and show- 


ing the relative size of the breed and the texture 


Look up 120 breeds of dogs 
under such divisions as: 


The Hounds 
The Coursing Hounds 
The Tracking Hounds 


The Terriers 
The Short-legged Terriers 
The Long-legged Terriers 


The Gun Dog Family 


The Spaniels 
The Pointing Breeds 
The Retrievers 
The Working Breeds 
The Herd Dogs 
The Guard Dogs 
The Sled Dogs 
The Companion Dogs 
The Larger Companion 


Dogs 
The Toy Companion Dogs 


OUR DUMB 
180 LONGWOOD AVE., 


of the coat. There 
are clear descrip- 
tions and _ illustra- 
tions of the familiar 
Beagle, Irish Setter, 
Bulldog, and Cocker 
Spaniel — and such 
less familiar breeds 
as the Lhasa Apso 
Terrier, the Briard, 
the Kuvasz, and 
scores of others. A 
brief account of the 
photographic tech- 
nique used by the 
Mawhinney’s is 
given. In all, the 
book will make a 
prized possession for 
all dog owners— 


both young and old. 


ANIMALS 
BOSTON 15, MASS. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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IN FLAVOR...FAT... 
FEEDING EFFICIENCY 


Walter A. Browne of Diamond Hill Kennels writes: ‘I can think of nothing 
to be desired in a diet to raise puppies, or to be given to show or breeding 
stock, that cannot be found in your new food. It beats anything I have 
tried in over 50 years of dog breeding.” 

Buy Wirthmore Dog Meal and Pellets from your local Wirthmore Feed 
Store, or write us. We have a new Wirthmore Dog Book, and Pedigree 
Blanks for the asking. Write 


CHAS. M. COX CO., 177 MILK ST., BOSTON 9, MASS. 


1950 BOUND VOLUME 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Place your order now for the 1950 
beund volume of Our Dumb Ani- 
mals, attractively bound in blue 
cloth, with gold letters. It contains 
informative articles and stories on 
nature and animal care, and ap- 
pealing verse, 240 pages, with ap- 
proximately 200 story-telling pic- 
tures. 

We still have a few copies of the 
1948 and 1949 Bound Volumes on 
hand. If you have not had yours 
yet, send for one now. 


Price — $2.00 each 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


180 Longwood Ave. 
Boston 15, Mass. 


PHOTO CONTEST 


In a search for “‘story-telling 
pictures,’’ we are announcing our 
annual photographic contest to 
end June 15, 1951 

Cash prizes amounting to $95 
and ten additional prizes of 
subscriptions to OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS are offered for clear, 
outstanding photographs of wild 
or domestic animals and birds. 

The contest is open to alll, 
either professional or amateur, 
but entries will be accepted only 
from those who have taken the 


photographs. 
PRIZES 
First Prize ............ $25.00 
Second Prize ........ 15.00 
Third Prize ............ 5.00 


Ten $3.00 prizes 
Ten $2.00 prizes 


Write to Contest Editor, 180 
Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass., 
for further details. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 
“Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the 
second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, never- 
theless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 


dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and 


| advice will be given gladly. 


Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


THIS SPACE 
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ES, that is the way many of the valentines 
of our youth began. Old fashioned, per- 
haps, and yet, they served their purpose well. For, after all, what is 
Valentine’s Day but a time for the exchange of friendly greetings — 
messages of friendship and good will. It is an old custom and a, 
good one. 


Why not plan your message this year as a constant reminder of you 


each month. In other words, let your valentine be an enduring one. 


Make up your mind to send your greeting in the form of an inexpen- , 
sive gift, one that will appeal to the best in all of us — love, justice, | 
compassion. 


What we are trying to say is that Our Dumb Animals will make an 


excellent valentine. 


Just fill out the blank below and send it with the subscription price 
of $1.50 to Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
We will do the rest. 


Greetings on Valentine’s Day 


This Valentine good for one year’s adv2nture in kindness, justice and mercy. 


1 enclose my check for G................. Please send a year’s subscription (or 
subscriptions) to OUR DUMB ANIMALS to the following: 


(Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet) z 
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